AN    OLD-FASHIONED    CHRISTMAS
world; and I value this delicious home-feeling as one of
the choicest gifts a parent could bestow/'
We were interrupted by the clamour of a troup of
dogs of all sorts and sizes, " mongrel, puppy, whelp, and
hound, and curs of low degree," that, disturbed by the
ring of the porter's bell and the rattling of the chaise,
came bounding, open-mouthed, across the lawn.
"------The little dogs and all,
Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, see, they bark at me! "
cried Bracebridge, laughing. At the sound of his voice
the bark was changed into a yelp of delight, and in a
moment he was surrounded and almost overpowered by
the caresses of the faithful animals.
As we approached the house, we heard the sound of
music, and now and then a burst of laughter, from one
end of the building. This, Bracebridge said, must pro-
ceed from the servants' hall, where a great deal of revelry
was permitted, and even encouraged by the squire,
throughout the twelve days of Christmas, provided
everything was done conformably to ancient usage. Here
were kept up the old games of hoodman blind, shoe the
wild mare, hot pockles, steal the white loaf, bob apple,
and snap-dragon: the Yule log and Christmas candle were
regularly burnt, and the mistletoe, with its white berries,
hung up, to the imminent peril of all the pretty house-
maids.
On our arrival being announced, the squire came out
to receive us, accompanied by his two other sons; one a
young officer in the army, home on leave of absence; the
other an Oxonian, just from the university. The squire
was a fine, healthy-looking old gentleman, with silver hair
curling lightly round an open florid countenance; in which
the physiognomist, with the advantage, like myself, of a
previous hint or two, might discover a singular mixture
of whim and benevolence.
The family meeting was warm and affectionate: as the
evening was far advanced, the squire would not permit
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